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To train teachers to translate learning insights into creative curriculums. a more 
intensive school-college relationship and more meaningful teacher evaluation 
processes are needea. In a. pre-intern phase, the university should provide the 
teacher candidate with experience in devising curricular models to fit his own needs, 
help him develop and create a teaching style relevant to both teacher and learner, 
and give him supervised classroom experience which allows him to see individual pupil 
differences through which he can devise wide curricular models. The internship phase 
in the cooperating school should place more responsibility on the cooperating 
teacher who helps the teacher intern create a curriculum which accounts for the 
potentialities of the class and who evaluates the intern. Also, a resident university 
director should be added who supervises interns and conducts inservice training 
programs for cooperating teachers in how to use recent research findings and 
teacher evaluation techniques (such as Flanders* system of interaction analysis). (SP) 
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A more thorough program is needed to create a student 
teaching program that will meet the requirements imposed 
by recent developments in the academic disciplines and re- 
search from the psychology of learning. The pivotal point 
of the new approach is a more sophisticated involvement be- 
tween cooperating teacher, student intern, and university 
supervisor. The comprehensive plan requires an active com- 
mitment from school districts and universities in order to 
train teachers who will be capable creators of curriculum. 

These commitments only exist to the most superficial 
degree. A casual relationship that endangers no one’s vested 
interests is the most charitable critique that can be affixed to 
most student teacher programs. 

Most programs attempt only the most shallow evalua- 
tion. These programs measure student skills subjectively 
against some idealized preconception of what a teacher 
should achieve. A more meaningful avenue of evaluation 
would be to consider how the student teacher understands 
himself and the children, knows the curriculum, and how he 
can translate his knowledge into specific objectives with a 
uniquely relevant curriculum. The evaluation would then 
be functional in that it concisely tells us about the teacher 
as a creator instead of a traditionally groomed, extempora- 
.neous lecturer. 




Added to this realm of evaluation is the structure of 
learning. The role of the student intern is to see how learn- 
ing takes place, what affects perception, and how emotional 
and environmental problems hinder any grossly-conceived 
group goals. The appreciation of one’s self, coupled with its 
many emotional blocks, is a paramont prerequisite for cur- 
riculum design. Translating these insights into something 
meaningful in the classroom is the keystone of teacher prep- 
aration. This suggests creation which is the basis of the 
learning experience and the only vital concern to be evalu- 
ated during the internship. 

To mold these esoteric concerns into practical reality, 
the university can begin the process by providing direct ex- 
periences where prospective teachers can discover their indi- 
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vidual needs and strength. The university can best serve its 
vested interest by helping a student create curriculum models 
which are uniquely suited to him. Allowing student interns % 
to build and teach their own models fosters internalization 
of this knowledge and hopefully creates a confidence that 
will allow the models to be used in the classroom. Teaching 
“how to teach” has to be eliminated — so does the purveying 
of the latest curative method, complete with gaming theory. 
The entire university training period can best be used in 
helping the student create appropriate teaching styles and 
objectives that will be both relevant to the teacher and the 
student. 



Student groups constituted by the university that are 
living examples of all the difficulties of social interplay are 
a more meaningful vehicle for helping the prospective teach- 
ers realize the subtle differences in people and their varied 
perceptions of reality. Teaching models that grow out of 
needs, rather than gimics superimposed in the sterile climate 
of the lecture hall, insure the internalization, use, and 
understanding of how to “reach” people that is absent in 
other learning situations. 



If the process of teaching education is viewed as an 
on-going phenomena, then brief experiences in a classroom 
under the observation of experienced teachers and university 
personnel complete the phase of pre-inteming. The univer- 
sity learning groups become more clinical during the intern- 
ing; they act as the feedback for assessing objectives and 
methods, successes and failures. The university should help 
the interns see the differences in students by sharing expe- 
riences about them. The student teacher can then translat 
his understanding of these trais and a knowledge of his sub- 
ject field into some broad curriculum models. 

During the internship, the prospective teacher should 
be helped to skillfully create a curriculum that adds the 
potentialities of the class to its structure. It is from this point 
that the cooperating teacher emerges as a participant. The 
primary obligation of the cooperating teacher is to help the. 
student intern to analyze the class and develop a variety of 
objectives that benefit both teacher and learner. Socio- 
grams, standardized tests, and pre-tests on content are possi- 
bilities for meeting this demand. 



( Continued on page four ) 
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( Continued from page one ) 

It is fallacious to assume that frequent visits by the uni- 
versity supervisor give insight into teacher behavior any 
more than descriptive check lists. By using tools on a pre- 
scribed routine such as the Flanders’ Interaction analysis 
(despite its one-dimensional base), the cooperating teacher 
can help change take place rather than delineate weakness. 
Using some form of content analysis helps to measure cre- 
ativity and determine how clo^e this comes to meeting the 
objectives of the course. 



A more professional approach in undergraduate educa- 
tion is needed to provide for these different kinds of objec- 
tives in the classroom and at the university, to allow for a 
more extended experience in the classroom, and achieve a 
more standardized scheme for evaluation. The university 
needs to completely alter its presnt order of undergraduate 
classes and, at the same time, build into its program more 
opportunities for prospective teachers to get into the class- 
room and discover what teaching is all about 

The role and the responsibility of the cooperating 
teacher undergoes some significant changes under the new 
scheme. It is the cooperating teacher who is in constant 
contact with the intern and his involvement in the class- 
room. At this point, he becomes the keystone to the growth 
and understanding of the intern. 

That responsibility has always been voiced, but the 
absurdity was that cooperating teachers have too often been 
chosen who were committed to philosophies that opposed 
difference, disagreement, mistakes, and creativity. They 
have had little image of themselves as professionals and 
advocated only the re-telling of the cultural myths. 

A new day has dawned. Psychological research dictates 
some new approaches and forces the skills required of a 
cooperating teacher into a new dimension. The universities 
and school districts must provide frequent training work- 
shops where experienced teachers are trained in the most 
recent research findings relevant to their tasks. Districts can 
make available their resources and new programs which can 
be used in conjunction with the universities in training and 
placing interns. 

To insure an adequate teacher- training program, a resi- 
dent university director should be in attendance at localities 
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1 1 S° me teachers are like the old farmer: 
; Out standing in their field. 
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far removed from the parent institution. He should have the 
responsibility to supervise and place interns besides conduct- 
ing in-service programs and evaluations with experienced 
teachers. 

The new responsibility under this cooperative plan has 
ominous significance for school districts. Selection of cooper- 
ating teachers in a district is tantamount to well-planned, 
progressive advances in education. Selection has to be based* 
on a criterion that insures a professional attitude broadened 
f JJ ta outlook by new requirements. Any district selection 
should be allied with recommendations from several sources 
within the district structures to provide the most competent 
choices. 

In place of any anticipation of prestige or financial 
remuneration, the cooperative, actualizing approach to stu- 
dent interning is really a call for sophistication and a com- 
mitment to everyone concerned. The training of teachers 
is as clinical as the schooling of the dentist or the social 
worker, since pliability of the mind is the object of concern. 

1'° develop mediocrity in students, sustain jealousies 
between university and school districts, allow for incompe- 
tence among supervisors and cooperating teachers, and fail 
to develop carefully -planned learning experiences is admit- 
ting a lack of concern for children and the teaching pro- 
fession. * 
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